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Each year, we celebrate that writing is part of the culture at Southwestern Community College. 
Writing is a gateway through which students can comprehend the past and look forward to the 
future. The Writing Across the Curriculum (WAC) program has set a goal to provide our students 
with as many occasions as possible to learn and to use the powerful tool of writing. Therefore, our 
students encounter varied opportunities to write in classes across the curriculum, encouraging 
them to investigate, to discover, and to understand. Our students learn that writing well involves 


hard work and dedication, as does any worthy goal. Achievement, then, calls for celebration. 


lt is my pleasure to offer you the winning essays from the Sixth Annual WAC Essay Awards. 
Current SCC students submitted essays they had written for classes during this academic year, 
thereby demonstrating the writing they are challenged to do on our campus. Judged by a panel 
of instructors from across disciplines, the selected essays exemplify the critical thinking, original 
voice, and clear, yet powerful prose that combine to create excellent writing. | speak for the 
entire panel when | say that it was a privilege to read all the entries in this year’s contest. The 
essays included in this publication are but a small sampling of the quality writing our students are 


producing in classes each semester. 


Please read and join us in our celebration of student writing. 


With joy, 


pwn [h|precatec XK 
Jennifer B. Hippensteel 


Writing Across the Curriculum Coordinator 


Southwestern Community College 
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Michael Bruce 
ENG 241 
Kenet Adamson 
December 5, 2013 
Shakespeare as a Simple, Yet Compelling Playwright 


The written word, a truly astonishing human invention, has allowed our species to transcend 
from humble hunters to masters of the metropolis. From its inception in the cradle of civilization, 
we have used writing for everything from waging wars to storytelling. However, command of 
language is not equally distributed amongst us as human beings. There are those who truly have 
a capacity for language that cannot be taught; an individual must simply be born with it. In the 
English language, the most poignant example of this type of written prodigy is Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare is credited with coining over five-hundred English words, writing over thirty plays, 
and producing nearly two-hundred pieces of poetry. What is so astounding about Shakespeare is 
that nearly four centuries after his passing, he still remains a prominent figure in modern life in 
everything from psychology to entertainment. 

Despite Shakespeare’s deserving position as the most accomplished and skillful author 
in English history, his aptitude for English does not seem to stem from his depth, but rather his 
simplicity. Shakespeare did not layer multitudes of manufactured symbolism in his works, but 
rather focused on the more visceral and primal responses to the explicit tragedies of human life. 
This universally accessible approach allowed Shakespeare to provide depth to everyone from the 
most seasoned intellectuals to the simplest of commoners. Ultimately, Shakespeare’s ability to 
refrain from contrived intellectualism and focus instead on captivating story telling is what has led 
to such widespread enjoyment of his literary works; this audience-centric approach is most clearly 
illustrated by three of Shakespeare’s most famous plays and their respective literary elements: 
Antony and Cleopatra, Romeo and Juliet, and Macbeth. 

There is not a more satisfying example of Shakespeare’s commitment to great story 
telling and audience engagement than Antony and Cleopatra. Even before the reader gets into 


the actual play, the very topic of Antony and Cleopatra proves to showcase Shakespeare as an 
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audience-centered playwright. He makes the conscious decision to take a historical period in 
antiquity and showcase it not only in an entertaining light, but a relatable one. He takes a fairly 
high-brow intellectual topic, antiquity, and incorporates everyone from the lowly plowman to 
the richest nobles in the discussion. Shakespeare does this by taking the stigma of intellectualism 
almost completely out of this play, and focuses simply on providing an incredibly engaging story. 
Recently there was an article written for the Cedar Crest College’s Humanities Department that 
makes the assertion that although Shakespeare certainly took some liberties with the portrayal 
of the characters of Antony and Cleopatra, his overall plot was actually fairly historically accurate 
(Cameron). This even further reinforces the idea that Shakespeare had an uncanny desire to take a 
very foreign concept to his less privileged patrons, the historical events of antiquity, and showcase it 
ina relatable and engaging story. 
However, the themes and plot of Antony and Cleopatra are the most poignant examples of 

Shakespeare’s focus on the visceral experiences of humanity and his audience-driven approach. 
Two of the most prominent themes of this play are honor and love: two fundamentally understood 
ideals regardless of an audience member's background. Shakespeare showcases these two ideals at 
multiple points throughout the play especially in their destructive interplay in Antony’s life. One 
especially poignant moment where an audience member can see Shakespeare present them at 
explicit odds is when Caesar essentially shames Antony into fulfilling his duties (upholding honor) 
and forces him to leave Egypt and Cleopatra (forgoing love). Antony's allegiance would ultimately 
fluctuate back and forth from honor and love, climaxing in the plays tragically ironic ending, yet 
this plot is not something it takes a literary savant to come up with. It is fairly simplistic in nature 
as there is pretty explicit conflict between Antony and Caesar which nicely fits the mold of a 
protagonist and antagonist. There are a few subtle implications of morality’s innate subjectivity, yet 
the plays primary function is to entertain. Now, it may not take a savant to create a plot like this, yet 
it does take a savant to create lines of the caliber seen in this excerpt from Antony and Cleopatra: 

You take from me a great part of myself. 

Use me well in’t. Sister, prove such a wife 

As my thoughts make thee, and as my farthest bond 

Shall pass on thy aproof. Most noble Antony, 
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Let not the piece of virtue which is set 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love 

To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 

The fortress of it; for better might we 

Have loved without this mean if on both parts 
This be not cherished. 

(3.2.24-33) 

Here critics can see the brilliance of Shakespeare in full force. This small dialogue by Caesar 
compelling Antony to fulfill his commitments in Rome works on just about every level of depth and 
emotion. The audience can clearly see the explicitness of Caesar’s intentions and the predicament 
it puts Antony in; Caesar wants Antony to fulfill his obligations to his homeland, yet Antony 
loves his life in Egypt with Cleopatra. Where Shakespeare allows for more depth in this seemingly 
innocuous sentiment is in Caesar’s word choice. He uses words like “cement” and “builded”, 
language that seems better fit for constructing a building than a relationship, but it works as a 
play on the emotionless motivations behind Antony’s honor-bound marriage to Octavia and its 
direct opposition to the powerful emotions Antony has towards his true love, Cleopatra. Although, 
even in Shakespeare's use of symbolism one can still see his motivations are fairly explicit. Yet, 
it is Shakespeare’s explicit and powerful story telling that make this play so fascinating, and give 
such depth to what otherwise is a fairly unimaginative and shallow plot. It’s also Shakespeare's 
captivating and clear delivery of these universally accessible themes of love and honor that 
showcases him as such an audience-centered playwright. 

Another poignant example of Shakespeare’s commitment to great story telling is Romeo and 
Juliet. By far one of Shakespeare’s most influential plays, Romeo and Juliet epitomizes the age old 
motif of star-crossed lovers. This play is such an integral part of our culture that there is nearly a 
constant stream of various interpretations. If a critic were to look at just two of the many modern 
cinematic interpretations of this story, the 3-D cartoon, Gnomeo & Juliet (Asbury, 2011) and the 
celebrated West Side Story (Robbins and Wise, 1961), it becomes very apparent that Shakespeare's 
tragic tale of love has found its way into just about every facet of modern entertainment, from 


cartoons to Broadway. However, Shakespeare could never have gained so much notoriety with a 
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single literary work without eliciting sincere audience enjoyment, and the fact that Romeo and Juliet 
is still relevant to this day proves just how accessible Shakespeare’s work is. 

One of the most striking reasons Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet seems to emphasize his desire 
for accessible, yet compelling story telling and audience engagement is the characterization of both 
Romeo and Juliet. Shakespeare has given birth to many great literary characters, but none of them of 
the same caliber as these two lovers. Starting off with Romeo, Shakespeare showcases Romeo as an 
idealistic, yet unabashed lover. He feels things with great intensity, as showcased through Romeo’s 
many extremes throughout the play, like his killing of Tybalt or his suicide after the news of what 
he thought was Juliet’s passing. The character of Romeo epitomized hopeless romanticism so much 
so that today the name alone elicits the ideals of a true “lover.” It is Romeo’s intense passion for 
love and life that makes him such a compelling character for the audience, who feel simultaneously 
compelled by his courage, and empathetic to his circumstance. 

Juliet on the other hand, is far more level-headed than Romeo. This is made evident by her very 
logical approach to her circumstances, like the way she articulates her innate differences to Romeo, 
yet comes to the logical conclusion that her love simply outweighs those defects. Juliet provides 
a sense of calm to the audience; she is the voice of reason in Romeo and Juliet’s tumultuous love 
affair. What is truly striking about Juliet is how she ultimately evolves into a very self-assured female 
character, which is most crystallized by her decision to take her own life, not because she was weak, 
but because she felt so assured in her love for Romeo. In fact, Juliet’s confidence is so striking that 
according to a Virginia Tech journal article, professors used her as one of the primary examples in 
their Women in Literature and Life Assembly publication “to understand Renaissance culture better 
but also to confront our own contemporary generalizations about gender, especially what it means 
to be female.” (Almasy, Daniel, Gerlach). This type of empowering sentiment in both male and 
female characters really solidifies Romeo and Juliet as timelessly accessible characters. 

Shakespeare’s characterization of these two incredible characters revolves around one thing: 
Shakespeare’s simple desire to create captivating and accessible entertainment. Romeo's character 
exemplifies passion, while Juliet proves far more grounded, and it is this dynamic interplay between 
intensity and sensibility that culminates in a love story that it is truly unparalleled in the English 


language. It is also the explicitness of these two characters and their qualities that make them so 
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compelling. The audience does not have to work to understand Romeo or Juliet’s motivations, as the 
two are clearly motivated by their unbridled love. The simple, yet enthralling nature of Romeo and 
Juliet’s characters are really what make Shakespeare’s story so compelling. The audience can enjoy 
these two captivating characters for what they are, just simply two young star-crossed lovers, and 
Shakespeare ultimately leaves it up to the viewer to derive their own depth. 

The final literary work of these three that really emphasizes Shakespeare as a simple, yet 
enthralling playwright is Macbeth. Macbeth is by far the most gruesome of Shakespeare's plays, 
with an almost endless stream of murder and ghastly apparitions. In fact, according to an article 
published in the Cambridge Opera Journal, as a way to pay homage to King James |, Shakespeare 
intentionally made the themes of witchcraft and demonology a focal point of the play (Albright). 
Shakespeare focuses on the audience's primal fears of death and life beyond the grave, and he does 
it in a blatant, yet compelling way through his many uses of powerful imagery. 

As most readers know, Macbeth’s descent into paranoia and terror begins with his murder of 
King Duncan. This proves to be a pivotal moment in the play because not only does it irrevocably 
change Macbeth, but Duncan’s murder sets forth the key piece of imagery in this play: blood. 
Shakespeare consistently uses the imagery of blood to not only engage the audience, but to really 
emphasize Macbeth’s fall into madness. There are a number of references to Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth “having blood on their hands.” Shakespeare’s explicit intentions of showcasing the literal 
and figurative blood upon Macbeth’s hands not only allow the audience members to easily digest 
Shakespeare’s characterization of Macbeth as man who is falling deeper into madness, but the vivid 
use of bloody imagery also jars the viewer into engagement. Shakespeare uses this tactic at many 
points throughout the play, like how Banquo’s bloody ghost terrifies Macbeth at the dinner party or 
Lady Macbeth’s sleepwalking-induced washing of her “bloody” hands. Ultimately this use of blood 
throughout the play really works to emphasis Macbeth’s overwhelming guilt. This is most clearly 
illustrated by a quote from Macbeth after he murders King Duncan, “Will all great Neptune's ocean 
wash this blood / Clean from my hand?” (2.2.58-59). This seems to symbolize the sheer gravity of 
Macbeth’s guilt, and its permanence as a stain upon his hands and his conscience. 

While there is a great amount of symbolism in Shakespeare’s consistent use of blood in 


this play, it is not steeped in complexity. It does not take much thought to see that the blood 
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was representative of Macbeth’s guilt and the very sentiment of having blood on one’s hands 
being associated with guilt is a well understood English idiom. In spite of all of this, Macbeth is 
considered one of Shakespeare’s best plays, and rightfully so. Shakespeare did not seek to engineer 
some elaborate hierarchy of symbolism or metaphor — he simply showcased a man’s descent 

into madness, and did so in an incredibly engaging way for the audience with his extensive use of 
imagery. 

Even though Shakespeare’s works were not entirely original creations or layered with copious 
amounts of superficial intellectual ideals, Shakespeare is the unequivocal savant of the English 
language, as evident by his audience-centered plays Antony and Cleopatra, Romeo & Juliet, and 
Macbeth. To that end, it is Shakespeare’s attempt to avoid many of the contrived intellectual 
pursuits of his contemporaries and solely focus on what he found to be compelling stories of the 
human experience that has propelled him into such literary stardom. E. E. Cummings, a famous 
American writer, is quoted as saying, “To be nobody-but-yourself — in a world which is doing 
its best, night and day, to make you everybody else — means to fight the hardest battle which 
any human being can fight; and never stop fighting.” (13). Shakespeare exemplified that ideal; he 
was who he was, and never made concessions to the contrary. It is in this subtle yet compelling 
sentiment of self-assuredness that Shakespeare would write the most prolific pieces of literature 
ever known to the English language and thus find himself placed among the pantheon of the truly 


intellectually great. 
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Who Needs Science Fiction, Anyway? 


What is it about the bizarre that compels us to stop what we are doing and take a look? The 
genres of science fiction, fantasy, and horror are full of stories of the strange and extraordinary. In 
such tales, it is not uncommon to meet exotic creatures, move faster than light between the stars, 
and witness paranormal activity. Fantastic tales are limited only by the author's fancy, but most 
stories rely on us, the readers, to suspend our disbelief and use our imagination. | would like to 
show you how nature is full of oddities that both stimulate and outclass the creations of our most 
imaginative people. 

My first brush with the idea that truth really could be stranger than fiction came through 
childhood visits to the pet store. The aquariums were the strongest lure. That section of the shop 
was always dark and pleasantly warm, with a prismatic play of dim light creating ever changing 
patterns across the walls. Every few feet was a different scene, perhaps clownfish and anemones in 
one tank; a scorpion fish in the next. | distinctly recall the tirne | saw my first octopus. The creature 
was a vivid, translucent white. Its head was the size of mine, and its legs were tucked under its body, 
as if mimicking a human face. Almost faster than | could blink, it changed colors from white, to 
flashing red, to mottled brown, and then faded back to white. The octopus managed this chromatic 
display without appearing to move at all. Most distinctly, its dark purple eyes seemed nearly as 
wide as a pair of nickels as it stared out at me. | realized that | might have just met a homegrown 
extraterrestrial. 

Having met the living creature, | became an instant fan. So, it seems, have many authors. 
Consider the features of the octopus have been incorporated into strange and bizarre elements of 
fiction. Jules Verne considered the giant squid, a cousin to the octopus, to be scary enough to use as 
4 character in its natural state in “20,000 Leagues Under the Sea”. There are also two well-known 


characters with heads clearly derived from an octopus: Cthulhu, a fictional deity introduced by author 
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H.P. Lovecraft; and Davy Jones, from Disney’s Pirates of the Caribbean franchise. They are wonderful 
characters, but the octopus alone is a match for any fictional alien by the sheer eccentricity of its 
existence. 

You do not have to seek out strange creatures to see something truly strange, consider the 
Mendenhall ice caves in Alaska. The ice caves provide the only cave exploring experience that | have 
heard of which is completely illuminated by the sun outside (Strutner, 2013). Another excitingly 
peculiar place is Yellowstone National Park. Early explorers reported marvels that were surely 
difficult for the populace of that era to believe. Springs of water sat within feet of each other that 
not only had different surface elevations, but water in one spring might have been boiling, while the 
other was cool and tranquil. Close to the springs were the geysers, which erupt as large columns of 
water and steam (Langford, 1972). How many images of Hell might be spawned from such a place? 
Images of a biblical inferno are easy enough to see if you know where to find them, but what about 
a true abyss? Let us journey to one of the most inaccessible locations on earth. The Mariana Trench, 
a subduction zone in the Pacific Ocean, south of Japan, is the deepest place on earth. A subduction 
zone is a place where tectonic plates push against one another. On the surface it is more majestic 
than bizarre, the oddity is what happens to the rock underneath such an area. Where tectonic plates 
thrust into one another, one must bend, pushed under by the adjacent plate. Think about a 60-mile 
thick slab of rock being bent nearly straight down into the core of our planet (Lovett, 2012). Yes, | 
am sure you have seen illustrations in a textbook, but | challenge you to put yourself in the trench, 
right now. Try to feel the enormity of the Earth as it patiently, but interminably, folds itself back 
into its center. Why, after all this time, have the plates not settled? Creative novelists write about 
some fantastic places, but fantasy lacks the visceral punch offered by watching scientists unravel 
the real workings of the Earth. 

Stately, plate tectonics may be, but the Earth’s surface is content to simply obey the laws of 
physics. What may be the greatest oddity of nature is so common that we forget to view it as being 
peculiar. Everything we consider living possesses something that resembles a mind. Those minds 
seems to exist to counter the limitations imposed by physics’ decrees. Life moves, eats, reproduces, 
and avoids harm in a dance more amazing than anything our minds can simulate. The mental 


capacity of even a bacterium is far more impressive than a computer. The machine cannot adapt or 
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defend itself without the guidance of a programmer, and let us fervently hope that a machine will 
never feel the urge to reproduce. 

To understand how | can believe that even the simplest minds in nature outperform our 
most sophisticated artifacts, picture this: standing in a grassy field, a boy holds a leather glove 
above his head, shielding his eyes from the sun. He is precisely positioned to intercept a baseball 
that was struck seconds before he chose his station. With scant conscious thought, he observed 
the ball’s trajectory, accurately estimated its speed, and evaluated his own location. Ina flash, 
he gathered variables and performed a mental act of calculus, after which his body obeyed his 
unconscious solution to ensnare the ball. With the ball caught, let us keep the concept, but change 
the scale. Frogs, with pointedly simpler minds than the boy’s, perform a very similar feat to catch 
flies, and that is while flies, using their even tinier minds, detect and evade danger. This scenario 
plays its way down to the cellular level, where our immune system is in a perpetual arms race with a 
host of invaders. We might not recognize a mind at work, but somehow our cells adapt and protect 
themselves from a horde of ever-changing foes, even as they recognize and help defend the other 
cells that form our body. How much time does a scientist spend learning how to produce models of 
any of the processes of life, and how many of those simulations can adjust to new variables without 
further instruction from their creator? 

Rise now, and return from the microscopic world. Sustain your climb until you gaze at the 
sun as it defines the curve of the Earth. Look down. As humans, we are justifiably proud of our 
accomplishments, but let us not forget that it was the strange, the bizarre, and the dangerous in 
the natural world that forced us to fight, adapt, and conceivably the most important, to wonder. | 
hope you have enjoyed this short tour of peculiarities. | am a devotee of fantastic fiction and | love 
my computer, but remember: whether biological, geological, or cerebral, there are a great number 
of oddities in nature that not only inspire us as a race, but will always endeavor to surpass our 


cleverest creations’ ability to amaze. 
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Religion’s Influence on Early American Literature 


Religion, especially Christianity, plays a critical role in the shaping of colonial America, 
evident in the literature written by early Americans from the mid-1400s to the late 1700s. Their 
religious differences from the Church of England are what drove the Puritans and the Pilgrims from 
their homeland, as their shared belief “that English priests and bishops had too much authority 
and too little respect for the teachings of the Bible” (6) were not popular among the traditionalist 
contemporaries of their homeland. These colonists believed that the Church of England showed 
little tolerance for them, but inet own religious beliefs that they brought to the new world “often 
showed the same intolerance that its believers had fled England to escape,” (9), namely against the 
Native Americans. Through the literature of the time, we see the cultural clash between the Native 
Americans, who have their own religion and way of life, and the Christian colonists who do not see 
these differences as valid, for they do not see the Indians as people. It is primarily the vast presence 
of Christianity that shapes many of the writings of early Americans, as we see in writings both 
personal and non-personal; writings such as those of Anne Bradstreet and Mary Rowlandson, who 
see God as close and loving, as well as the works of Jonathan Edwards, such as “Sinners in the Hands 
of an Angry God,” which portrays God as distant and condemning. Religion appears as very real, 
near and dear to early American writers, and its influence on the views and prejudices of colonial 
America can still be perceived today through the preservation of their works. 

Religious prejudice is seen throughout the history of European colonization, as people 
of different ethnicities are brought together in early meetings, but the Christian background of 
American colonists often makes them feel that they are superior, as if they should rule over the 
natives. Their religious background also makes many of them feel like God is the one who has given 


them this land of opportunity to do with what they will (which is what justified Native American 
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removals in their minds). Columbus, for example, records in his journal that the Indians seem 

very primitive in comparison to what he is used to, as their culture was absent of “iron or steel or 
weapons’ and the people “all go naked, men and women,” (16). He also claims that the Indians call 
him and his crew “people of Heaven” and treat them “with extraordinary affection,” (18). Columbus 
forces his own religious beliefs on a people he just met, as well as uses them to try to convince his 
European audience that the Native Americans are in need of European rule. 

Yet, the Native Americans, regardless of the beliefs of Columbus and other colonists, are 
altogether human with their own religious systems, their own wisdom, organization, and processes 
of keeping the sacred, not unlike Christian services. Native American beliefs are ingrained in their 
society — inseparable from their day to day lives, as is even evident in their first written accounts of 
their judicial systems. Though their Constitution had been passed down orally, the nations of the 
lroquois League commissioned Arthur C. Parker to preserve it in writing. This record shows in detail 
how peace is to be kept with respect in regards to conflict, and without bloodshed. A portion of 
this Constitution, The Council of the Great Peace, stresses that if council meeting attendees’ “minds 
are clean and they are obedient...they shall be welcomed,” (29). It also decreed that the Council 
Fire shall always be lit and its place kept very clean and holy, like an altar, allowing “neither dust 
nor dirt to accumulate,” and creatures near the Council Fire that may snuff it out must be cast out 
of the meeting place (30). Though not so very “savage” as the colonists believe, these religious 
perspectives of the Native Americans clash regularly with the colonists in our early history, and 
become the basis for racial prejudices that continue long after those who have written about it have 
passed away. | 

Prejudice is also prevalent in this time period against women, as much like the Indians, 
they are judged to be inferior, and pressured into subservience under Christian beliefs. Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson, when found to be teaching from the Bible in her home, is subjected to a one-sided 
trial presided over by Governor John Winthrop. She is accused of having “troubled the peace of the 
commonwealth and the churches...[Anne Hutchinson’s] opinions are the cause of this trouble,” 
(25) and no more explanation is given but that she is different and a threat to the system. After the 
trial, Winthrop writes in his personal journal that had she not been convicted “God would ruin [the 


colony] and [their] posterity, and the whole state,” (69), as neither are differences tolerated, nor is 
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female independence encouraged in early America. Though Hutchinson’s religion is what compelled 
her to teach her contemporaries, that same religion rejected her differences and is what drove 
Winthrop and her other accusers to banish her from the colony and excommunicate her from the 
church. 

Even so, religion is the cause of hope in dark trials for other early American women, as in the 
case of the captivity and restoration of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson. Her religious outlook influences her 
prejudices of her Indian captors, which she refers to as “those Barbarous Creatures...those black 
creatures in the night, which made the place a lively resemblance of hell,” (128). Her religion is also 
what helps her through these difficult times. Rowlandson views her Indian captivity as religious 
trials, and in light of this, it can be surmised that her survival is due to her great faith that God is still 
merciful and that He will rescue her. Even upon the death of her child, she still has hope, and thinks 
of God's goodness to her “in preserving [Rowlandson] in the use of [her] reason and senses, in that 
distressed time,” (130). Her view of God is that he is ever-present, and personally looking out for her. 

Anne Bradstreet, known as the first American poet, also believes in a personal God who 
shows mercy, though she herself also experiences trying times. Through many great losses, she uses 
her poetry as a way to help her cope. Life was hard in the 1600's, and two of Bradstreet’s children 
died when they were only infants. Her poetry was a way to say “Farewell dear babe,” (line 1) “In 
Memory” of her baby granddaughter, and in “On My Dear Grandchild” Bradstreet writes to comfort 
herself with the fact that this baby and another grandchild, Simon, are “Among the blest” in heaven, 
where they are now experiencing “endless joys,” (line 12). In concluding many of her saddest poems, 
she looks to God as her hope to continue living. After her house burned down, Bradstreet finds 
comfort in the personal knowledge that not only are her grandchildren are ina better place, Dut also 
her own “hope and treasure lies above,” (95); losing her house is not the end, and she believes that 
she will see her grandchildren again. Bradstreet’s religion gave her a hopeful perspective, even in 
spite of the terrible things she lived through. 

The final contrasting evidence of religion’s influence in early American literature is found in 


the writing of Jonathan Edwards. A famous preacher from the Great Awakening, his work greatly 


affects the people of his time. Rather than the personal figure of whom Rowlandson and Bradstreet 


write, Edwards’ portrayal of God is more that of an angry, accusative judge in his infamous sermon 
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“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” God is not projected as the loving and merciful God that 
helped Bradstreet through her hardships — he rather “abhors you and is dreadfully provoked,” seeing 
you as “ten thousand times more abominable in His eyes than the most hateful and venomous 
serpent is in ours,” (162). Edwards paints a vivid mental picture of the world as a “world of misery,” 
and “only the power and mere pleasure of God...holds you up” from being cast down into Hell, a 
“lake of burning brimstone,” as eternal punishment for your great sins (160). Edwards’ writing was 
seen as very controversial, but his religious influence was also greatly felt by his contemporaries. 
The literature of early Americans varies widely. Yet, from the inspirational poems of 
Bradstreet to the striking convictions of Edwards’ work, “all were grounded in religious doctrine,” 
(9) for it is religion that shapes, fuels and influences their writers. Little is published by the Native 
Americans, who have no written tradition, but what is recorded illustrates their wisdom and ways of 
negotiating conflict. Most early American literature is written by colonists, followers of Christianity 
—a religion that dominates the continent, and affects many future events and prejudices. The 
religious views (and prejudices born from them) of these Americans are preserved in their literature, 


which tell the tales of our earliest recorded history. 
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Pixilation Revelation 


“It’s 6:45; I’m not telling you again.” These words haunt any school-age kid, but on this 
particular morning, there is more that haunts me. | feel the warmth dissipate as my mom rips off 
the sheets that keep me so cozy on countless occasions. The morning feeling of bleariness makes an 
appearance, and | make a feeble attempt to use the “I don’t feel good” excuse to get out of going 
to school, but it fails. | take a shower and as | lift my head up from leaning over to dry my hair, | 
am blind-sided by a dizzy, pounding sensation of a headache. | take an Ibuprofen, curl up into the 
tightest ball possible, and take cover in the safety of the sheets that comfort me. Approximately 
fifteen minutes later, | note an instinct that tells me that no matter if | am going to school or not, 
| need to get dressed. | try walking to my dresser and effortlessly collapse. “Mom, | don't feel so 
good” are the last words | groan before my life is changed forever. 

Have you ever been in a pixelated situation? Pixels are the smaller particles of an image, 
and when they are not given time to properly decompress into more manageable units, the over 
all image is given a blurry quality. When the image is so large, we cannot quite tell what the artist 
intends for our audience to see. It requires time for the individual pixels to break down into more 
convenient sizes that ultimately work together to make a clear, concise image. 

My mother hears my eerily disturbing effort to call for help. | hear the pounding of her 
footsteps as she barrels into my room, and | am hopeful that everything is okay. She helps me to 
sit on my bed so that | can get dressed, but | flop over in another effort to reach a different dresser 
with clothes in it. This is when we both know something is terribly wrong. My mother quickly dresses 
me in my favorite sweatpants, but | am upset because they are twisted on my body and | am not 
comfortable. This is the last thing | remember for nearly a month and a half. 

The pixels of this situation begin to decompress as my mother calls 911 and a familiar face 


appears as my paramedic. She asks, “Buddy, what is going on?” She is terrified that what she is 
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witnessing could take the life of her only daughter. | am brought to the emergency room at Cherokee 
Indian Hospital where | fly out to Mission Hospital an hour away, after the ER determines he cannot 
help me. 

During the short thirty-minute ride; | have seizures that end after twenty minutes. Doctors 
distress my mother as she watches them attempt to perform simple tasks such as starting an IV. 
After an hour of failed efforts, the doctors determine | need to be flown three hours away to Duke 
Children’s Hospital where | will be able to receive the emergency brain surgery | need. 

Mysteries are often looked at with a fun, exciting eagerness or a dreary attitude as we wait 
to see what is revealed at the end. The medical mystery is solved; | have suffered from a stroke 
because of a hemorrhage located in the Broca’s area of the brain. The pixilation of my situation has 
only just begun. 

Waking up is important. It is a necessary sign that | have another precious day to live. 
Despite being given a large-scale chance at living life, | am completely unaware of what has 
happened to me. | return to consciousness a month and half into my recovery in Care Partner's 
Rehabilitation Center located in Asheville. This is when the mystery has now become a very 
important part of my life and is exhilarating. | am impatient to get out of this dreaded place where | 
have to go to tedious therapy sessions. Here | am forced to relearn tasks normally grasped through 
childhood, such as speaking and walking. While | am asked to enunciate singular words in speech 
therapy, | am focusing my attention on informing my therapist of her tuna breath. | notice | have 
gained an almost superhuman sense of smell. in physical therapy, | am satisfied with gliding through 
the hallways with the help of a walker rather than concentrating on lifting my feet one by one. 

| belong back at Cherokee High School. My mom tells me when | woke up from brain surgery 
that | asked, “Where’s my make up?” She had replied with a confused “What? Honey, you don’t 
need make up; you just woke up from brain sur-" | had interrupted with “NO, my make up work!” | 
discard the kind-hearted efforts of my therapists in rehab so that | can return home an hour away 
from Care Partners, where my heart is- being a promising student at Cherokee High School. 

After two months of decompressing pixels, there is still a fuzzy quality of the overall picture, 


my focus is needed in one area of the image, but | do not attend to it until | am on my own back at 


home. 
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My mom returns to her job and | am trusted to be at home by myself. | am relieved that | can 
lie around on the couch and watch television. | am not able to walk on my own yet, but | have no 
interest in even understanding what that truly demands. One day | decide to roll off the couch and 
crawl to the kitchen so | can get something to eat. | continued to sneak by my mother’s attention 
almost a week doing this before she notices. After being away at work, my mother comes home 
and makes the discovery. She asks how | have done something in the kitchen when | have been in 
the living room all day. | pay no heed to her notice of the subtle progress, but my mom continues 
to press. She is amazed at what | have done because it is a serious accomplishment in terms of 
recovering. She asks me specifically how | managed to get to the kitchen. It is no big deal to me; 
| tell her | simply crawled and used objects to hold me up so that | can get to the next landmark 
that will help me along my way. My nonchalant attitude would have hindered me from being able 
to walk with no assistance again if it were not for my mom’s support. | still do not understand the 
importance of the recovery process and more importantly how fast | am able to recover. 

Now the picture looks a lot more appealing. The proper pixels have decompressed and have 
done so in the right order. | have become the artist of this image once again, but an important 
influence in this image has yet to be revealed in the form of a lesson learned through a special 
person. 

Compassion can be defined as an emotion that relates to the suffering of others and the 
desire to help. | come across the lesson of compassion in an extraordinary way. Upon my arrival back 
to school, | return to my favorite class: health team relations, a class designed to teach the basics of 
health care. Mrs. Hess teaches this class, and she allows me to be her student throughout my high 
school career. She mesmerizes me with her integration of her love of health care, compassionate 
nursing, and general life experience. Through building a relationship with Mrs. Hess and her 
knowledge of my traumatic brain injury, she guides me to understand that what | have been through 
is of great importance, and | come to a conclusion: | love the gift of life! Through my own suffering 
caused by a traumatic injury at a young age, | am able to relate to nearly anyone going through 
any type of suffering and | have the strong desire to relieve their suffering. This is a pivotal quality 
of caregiving. As | learn more about health care and what the field truly entails, | also begin to 


understand Mrs. Hess’ point when she states, “why not do something you are passionate about?” 
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| would not have correlated my passion for nursing and showing compassion if it were not for Mrs. 
Hess being a distinctive mentor in my life. 

As the artist of a once extremely pixelated image, | am compelled to exclaim, “I have 
one very special piece of art!” | have had time to observe my artwork and appreciate its beauty, | 
understand it’s meaning, and | discover more upon reflection. 

- Most people are not blessed with knowing what they want to do with their lives, especially in 
high school. | happened to be in the right places at the right times, which was beyond my control; for 
that reason, | refer to my distressing situation as a blessing. My artwork, known as my life’s journey, 
has been a tremendous miracle even though the timing has not always been valued. | did not 
appreciate my mom’s support, but with her help | was able to make a speedy recovery. Also, because 
of what Mrs. Hess taught me, | have the ability to relentlessly pursue my passion. | do not know 
what the future entails, but my brain injury has led me to a variety of situations and | am able to get 


through them from my lesson of cultivating compassion in my life. 
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Pure Magic 


Brianna Adams 


Crunch! The colorful autumn was coming to an end, and the remaining pieces of that 
beautiful season were nosily crunching under my shoes. The trees were now bare, and there was a 
slight chill in the air. It was December third. This was to be my last day in North Carolina. | would be 
leaving everything | knew- pine trees, the smell of a farm, the soft roll of the mountains, the blazing 
heat, all for the unknown. | was heading for a place that | thought | would only ever visit in my 
dreams, Alaska. 

My family of six, Mom, myself, my sixteen year old sister Charity, my eight year old brother 
Josiah, my three year old sister Hope, and bringing up the rear, my two year old sister Savannah, 
gathered all our suitcases. Not only our suitcases, but our carry-ons, purses, laptops, and most 
importantly my sister’s teddy bear backpacks. What my two and three year old sisters didn't know 
at the time was their cute little teddy bear backpacks were well ... leashes. We would be traveling 
through the ginormous Atlanta airport, and frankly, even if | were an eight- armed octopus, 
there wouldn’t be enough hands to tote around our small army of suitcases, and make sure my 
mischievous sisters didn’t make a quick run to the not-so-jolly airport Santa. It had happened before, 
but that’s another story. 

What hadn’t happened before was my flying, or even being in an airport. My first impression? 
It was loud! Different sounds invaded my ears from every direction. There was the vociferous, 
slightly distorted, Christmas music playing, but blaring over the Christmas music, every ninety 
seconds, was a very nasal-sounding woman making announcements of landing planes, or delays, and 
wishing me a very merry Christmas. All of the colorful vendors shouting at me from the food court, 
asking me if | would like to try some Teriyaki chicken. It was all so exciting to my eighteen year old 
self. But there would be no time for Teriyaki chicken; our small caravan was on a mission. We had to 
go through security. 

Now this may seem like a fairly mundane part of flying, but for us it was a nightmare. There 


were five coats that had to be removed, and five pairs of shoes that were kicked off and seemed 
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to be strewn everywhere. All five our suitcases, filled to the fifty pound limit, three carry-ons, a 
laptop (to keep the girls occupied with an endless supply of Disney movies), three purses, and 

two fuzzy teddy bear backpacks. Eventually we made it through security, a missing sock the only 
casualty, except for Mom, our fearless leader/child wrangler to be tapped on the shoulder by the 
Transportation Security Administration (TSA) asking if she could step to the side for an additional 
security check. This was not my Mom's first time flying, and she'll swear to you that every time she 
flies, she is asked to step to the side by the TSA. | blame the fact that she is a ginger. Perhaps upon 
seeing her head of curly red locks they knew she would give them trouble. 

We made our way to our gate, and sunk down in the blue uncomfortable chairs. Everyone 
in unison releasing a deep breath that we all had seemed to have been holding the entirety of our 
journey. A few deep breaths later the nasal sounding woman boomed over the speaker alerting us 
that our flight was now boarding. We all exchanged glances, silently asking each other if anyone 
wanted to back out. After getting on that plane there would be no turning back. Smiles crept onto 
our faces as we remembered where we were going. No one wanted to abandon ship. We took hold 
of our myriad pieces of luggage one last time as we boarded the plane, all of us fully aware that 
when we seized our luggage next we would be in The Last Frontier. 

There is that pivotal scene in The Wizard of Oz that everyone remembers. That iconic 
scene when Dorothy steps into Oz for the first time and everything is in color. Getting off that 
plane, | had my Oz moment. We had traveled all through the day, so when we landed it was 
in the dead of night. We made our way from the back of the plane, where our seats had been, 
to the front exit. With each step | could feel the air getting colder and colder. My heart was 
pounding with excitement. All of my life the only landscape | had known was the lush green of 
the Smoky Mountains. | had a vague clue of what | was going to see outside: snow. | had seen it 
on television. | had played in flurries outside. | thought | knew what | was going to see. | couldn’t 
be more wrong. My heart started racing. The door was actually in my sights now. Was that my 
imagination, or could | really see my breath while we were still on the plane? Someone dropped 
his luggage and the line stopped moving. | desperately tried to glance out the small circular 
airplane window, but it was just too dark on that side of the plane to see anything. Finally the line 


started moving again. | was next. | all but sprinted up to the door and | heard myself gasp. It was, 
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for lack of a better word, breathtaking. | felt the ice-cold air flow down my lungs and now it was 
inside of me. A part of me. 
A soft blanket of snow covered the airport. It glistened. Iridescent sparkles danced 

across the surface. Not only was there snow lying on the ground, but there were perfect snowflakes 
falling from the clear, star-filled sky. There were trees surrounding the airport. They were beyond 
stunning. You would have sworn they had been stolen from a movie set. It was so cold that night 
that the snow drifting down froze to the trees. It was surreal. | walked down the steps of the plane 
to the platform and shivered as | grabbed the handle, feeling the Winter’s icy fingers wrap around 
my own. | stood at the bottom of the stairs and looked up into the Alaskan night sky. | had never 
seen so many stars in my life. Closing my eyes, | took in a deep cleansing breath of my new home. | 
could taste the cold. | opened my eyes with my head still tilted back, and saw a snowflake floating 
towards me. I'll never forget how it landed perfectly on the tip of my nose. 

It took fourteen hours on an airplane that was traveling at six hundred miles per hour. But 
| will never forget that journey, or the way my heart swelled when I saw my new home for the very 
first time. On that December day | took a voyage from one world to another. | went through the 


wardrobe. | may be a romantic, but that moment could not be described as anything less than pure 


magic. 
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Instructor Schell 
ENG 111 
February 11, 2014 
The Sheltered City 


After graduating high school, | moved to Israel for nine months to volunteer and study 
abroad. Those nine months were packed full of amazing experiences that have shaped me into the 
person | am today. Many of these experiences were impactful, but one occasion in particular that 
sticks out in my mind is the day | spent visiting the Southern desert city of Sderot (sder' rout). My 
day in Sderot has largely influenced me and has helped me develop plans for my life after college. 

| do not think | ever truly understood the concept of war until | lived in Israel. America has 
been at war for years, but it has never affected me. If | did not read the news, | would not even know 
we have had troops fighting. War is an entirely different experience for Israel than it is for America. 
Ever since the Civil War, all of America’s wars have been fought overseas. We have been at war in 
Iraq and Afghanistan for years now, but the war does not affect the day to day lives of most Ameri- 
cans. Many Americans do not even understand why our troops are still over there. It is impossible to 
turn a blind eye towards war when you are living in Israel because war is fought in Israel’s backyard. 
The country is surrounded by it. Most Israeli cities do not live like Sderot, but the entire country runs 
synchronized air-raid drills on a regular basis. In addition, all citizens are drafted into the Israeli mil- 
itary, the Israel Defense Forces (IDF), upon turning eighteen and graduating high school. This means 
that every single citizen has a friend, family member, or someone else involved in their lives who is 
currently serving in the IDF. 

| was surprised by how short the drive to Sderot was. It was only an hour away from Arad, the 
small desert town where | spent my last three months in Israel. | had learned about Sderot before, 
but | had never been there in person, which made me feel excited and nervous at the same time. 

As my bus approached the city entrance, | saw a “Welcome to Sderot” sign in the center of a traffic 
circle. The city appeared to be like any other Southern Israeli city: well maintained roads; neighbor- 
hoods with shops, restaurants, houses, and apartments, beautiful desert scenery, palm trees, and 


plenty of parks with playgrounds. However, it did not take long to notice what set Sderot apart from 
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other cities. Just moments after crossing into the city limits, | had already seen a dozen bomb shel- 
ters. Shelters were everywhere! Every bus stop had a shelter. Every home had a shelter. Every park 
had a shelter. There were even entire buildings that were designed to double as shelters. 

| was shocked! | felt outraged! Israel is not a third world country like many outsiders 
believe. It is a Western civilization and the only true democracy in the Middle East. By any oth- 
er Western civilization’s standards, having residential neighborhoods filled with bomb shelters 
would be completely unacceptable! | was fuming with anger and resentment towards world me- 
dia. They portray Israel in a very negative light whenever they respond to terrorism. They rarely 
show the Israeli side of the story—they almost never show the shelters. After living in Israel and 
seeing these shelters, | began to think that Americans would not allow this to happen to them- 
selves, and world media would not judge their reactions as harshly as they do Israel’s. | am as pa- 
triotic about Israel as | am America, so understanding the existence of this double standard made 
me furious. 

A few minutes after entering the city, my international classmates and | got off the bus and 
went into a synagogue where we met our tour guide. He was a young guy who had recently gradu- 
ated from college and had a strong Israeli accent. He gave us a brief history of Sderot and answered 
our questions about the city. He also explained the numerous shelters we had seen upon entering 
the city. Sderot had so many shelters because it is a border city; the outskirts are approximately 
one mile away from the border with Gaza. Sderot’s proximity to the border makes it a prime target 
for Hamas’ rocket attacks. The people of Sderot live under the constant threat of rocket fire from 
Hamas terrorists based in Gaza. Once the “color red” alarm is sounded through the city, everyone 
has just fifteen seconds to run for cover. Fifteen seconds — that is insane! Just fifteen seconds to 
run for their lives! The level of the rage inside me was growing. The more | learned about the living 
conditions of the people in this city, the angrier | became. | was infuriated that people had to live 
like this. People as ordinary and innocent as myself had to live under a constant threat of terror, and 
| felt that it was completely unacceptable. 

This was not the first time | had heard of the fifteen-second rule of Sderot. Hearing this from 
my tour guide did not surprise me, but it did scare me because now / was in the city. The rocket 


threat suddenly became very real to me, no longer just a story about some city | had never visited. 
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It was not until this moment that | finally understood that fifteen seconds after the alarm begins to 
sound, something will explode, and if you were not in a shelter, that something could be you. 

After the tour guide’s introduction of Sderot, he introduced us to the woman standing next 
to him. She told us what it means to be a mother in Sderot. She was a single mom with a young 
boy. Most mothers worry about the welfare of their children. They worry about their children not 
eating enough vegetables, not looking both ways before crossing the street, or not trying their best 
in school. By contrast, mothers in Sderot live with the constant fear that the “color red” alarm will 
sound and that their child will be home alone, or even worse, out in the open and too far from a 
shelter. She told us that 70% of Sderot children suffer from Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) 
and that her son is one of those children. As she told us about her son, | looked into her eyes and 
could see the pain and suffering she had undergone. She was able to maintain her composure, but 
it was obvious that this was not easy for her to share. She also told us that her son plans to move to 
America when he is old enough to leave the country on his own because he does not want to have 
to raise his children in a war-torn country. It pained me to hear this because | love Israel and believe 
it is an amazing country! | could not help but wonder how this boy would feel about Israel if he had 
grown up in a safer and more stable environment away from the border, like Jerusalem or Tel Aviv. 

Throughout my time in Israel, | had pondered the idea of staying there at the end of my 
program instead of returning to the United States. | wanted to stay immersed in that culture that is 
so drastically different from American culture. In Israel, there is an overwhelming sense of commu- 
nity, like everyone has each other's back. | had shared numerous meals and holidays with complete 
strangers whom | had met in the most random places, and they treated me like family. | wanted my 
children to grow up in this warm and loving society. In Israel, the saying “it takes a village to raise a 
child” could not be more true. After hearing this mother’s story, | began to think of the tradeoffs for 
raising a child in Israel. Yes, they would be immersed in a loving and supportive community, but they 
would also have to deal with the side effects of living in a country at war with its neighbors. | began 
to question whether it was worth the exposure of war in order to live ina place with such a strong 
sense of community. 

The next stop on our tour of Sderot was one of the neighborhood parks. There was a play- 


ground that had trees and picnic tables. It had all of the typical playground components — slides, 
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swing sets, seesaws, etc. - but what made this playground unique were giant “caterpillars.” These 
caterpillars were long concrete tubes that served as bomb shelters, but were painted like giant cat- 
erpillars to make them more kid-friendly. 

_ Seeing the caterpillar playground was an eye opening experience. | began to realize what it 
means to live in a Gazan-lsraeli border city. The understanding that two-year-olds know that if they 
hear the “color red” alarm that they need to run indoors or to a caterpillar is the saddest truth | have 
ever heard. When | was two years old, | didn’t even know to stop, drop, and roll if | was on fire, or to call 
911 if | was in trouble! No one should have to live under a threat like this, especially children. There is no 
military base in Sderot. Hamas is not targeting Israeli soldiers or government officials. They are target- 
ing innocent civilians. This terrorist organization is the reason 70% of Sderot children suffer from PTSD. 

After exploring the park, we got back on the bus. As we drove to the local police station, 
our guide pointed out a school that was built just two or three years earlier. This school was unique 
because it was constructed so the entire building would meet the standards of a shelter. | saw that 
there was a section on one of the outer walls that was missing some paint and looked like pieces had 
been chipped away. | asked the guide what that was. He answered, “That is where a kassam rocket 
hit the school.” He said this in such a nonchalant manner, that | questioned if | had heard him cor- 
rectly. In the society in which | grew up, this would have been national news! It would be so shock- 
ing that the entire country would be in uproar! In Southern Israel, however, this is unfortunately an 
anticipated matter of daily life. 

When we arrived at the police station, our guide got out of the bus and spoke to the uni- 
formed guards who then proceeded to let us through the gates. What | saw behind those gates ren- 
dered me speechless. | saw dozens and dozens of rockets. This was not an Israeli stockpile of weap- 
ons, instead it was a collection of rockets fired into Sderot from Gaza. They were big heavy chunks 
of metal — rusted, shredded, and missing their noses. Each brown rusted rocket was labeled with 
yellow paint naming the place where it landed and on what day it was found. | picked up one that 
was labeled “Bank Hapoalim, February 28, 2008.” That rocket had landed on the bank that | used on 
a regular basis, although not the same branch. It was surreal. | instantly imagined that | was at the 


bank withdrawing cash from the ATM when the rocket hit. | began to picture the chaotic scene filled 


with smoke, destruction, and screams of terror. 
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While we continued to drive through Sderot, | saw more shopping centers, synagogues, 
parks, and beautiful homes. Once we reached the outskirts of the city, the bus stopped, and we all 
got out. We walked up a small hill and stood up there for a while to look at the cities around us. 
Behind us was Sderot and in front of us was Gaza. | was shocked that | could actually see buildings 
in Gaza! Before that moment, | never understood how close Sderot was to the border. From my view 
on that hill, | could also see a special balloon with a device that identifies incoming rockets and trig- 
gers the “color red” alarms throughout the city. We were just a mile from the Gazan border. | could 
see Gaza! | stood there speechless and in disbelief. My mind felt as puzzled as a jumbled Rubik’s 
cube. | could not wrap my head around the idea that | was looking right into Gazan territory. Just 
over there, within my sight, were the homes of the people who fired the rocket into the school down 
the street and the rocket into the bank. Within my sight were the homes of the monsters who were 
the basis of the nightmares of not only children, but all of the people in Sderot. On the other side 
of that fence were the members of Hamas, who terrorize not only Israelis, but their own Palestinian 
civilians as well. At that moment, as | was staring into Gaza, | was so full of rage and yet | felt so 
powerless. There was nothing | could do, no way | could protect, retaliate, or seek revenge. 

| am still feeling anger and resentment towards world media because of how they portray 
Israel. To this day, | am struggling over whether the tradeoff of community is worth raising my chil- 
dren in a country surrounded by war. Not all Israeli cities live daily with the level of stress and terror 
that Sderot endures, but all of Israel is threatened by Hamas as well as the other Middle Eastern 
governments that wish to wipe Israel off the map. However, one thing | can be certain of is that | do 
not want to feel as powerless and helpless ever again as | did when standing on that hilltop at the 
edge of Sderot. For that reason, | am considering joining the Israel Defense Forces after | graduate 
college next year as a paramedic. | do not yet know if I will choose to remain in the country after | 
complete my service, or if | will return to America. It is not uncommon for foreigners to enlist in the 
IDF. In fact, | have several American friends who enlisted as soon as our nine-month program came 
to an end. | thought about joining these friends of mine, but decided to go to college first. Not a day 


goes by where | do not think of the people of Sderot and my possible future protecting the nation 


of Israel. 
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YOUR STUDENTS CAN BE 
INVOLVED 
IN NEXT YEAR’S CONTEST! 


Seventh Annual WAC Essay Awards 
Spring 2015 


« Any essay written for a class from Summer 2014 - 
Spring 2015 at SCC is eligible. 

¢ There are two categories: Research Essays and Non- 
Research Essays. 

¢ Each essay submitted MUST have the submission/ 

nomination form attached. 

Students may submit ONLY ONE essay for 

consideration. 

Cash awards will be given for First, Second and Third 

places in each category. 
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